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TO THE 


MEN OF KENT. 


Letter Il. 


On the subject of the proposed and re- 
jected congratulatory Addresses to the 
Royal Family. 

The Addresses, which were rejected by 
you at the County Meeting on the 17th 
of June, and which have since been 
hawked round the county for signatures, 
have, I perceive, been presented to the 
parties, or, at least, the Address which 
was destined for the Princess Charlotte 
and her busband. It is said that they 
received the address very graciously, and, 
in their answer, said, ** We must ever 
‘* feel happiness in the regard and atiach- 
‘ment of the INHABITANTS of the 
*¢ County of Kent. It affords us sincere 
** pleasure to receive this mark of their 
*¢ attention, and we accept ¢heir congra- 
‘6 tulations with the highest and most 
§* cordial satistaction.”?’ ‘Thus, as IL told 
you, the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and 
Freeholders are all dropped It is ‘* the 
** County of Kent;” it is “ the Inhadi- 
‘* tants of the County of Kent.” I told 
you, that the people at Court did not 
care a straw for addresses from the 
** Nobility, Clergy, &c.”’ And, there- 
fore, it was the more unjust and insolent 
in those, who, at the Meeting, endea- 
voured to intimidate the people into si- 
lence. \Vhat now becomes, too, of the 
doctrine of your adversaries, that it is not 
the common people, but the * Nobility, 
** Clergy, and men in Office,” who alone 
ought to meet upon such occasions; and 
that the Meetings ought not to be heid in 
the open air, but in the shire-hall, or 
some such place? = It is the ** Inhabitants 
** of the County,” whose address, or whose 
supposed address, has made the Royal 
pair feel so much happiness. And, there- 
fore, cither the royal pair have imbibed a 
wrong taste, or this doctrine of your as- 
Sailants is unsound. At any rate, the 
former like an address from the inhabi- 
tants best ; and the addresses, which have 
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now been presented from Kent, actually 
pass for the addresses of the Inhabitants. 

This being the case, it may not be 
amiss to give some account of the manner 
in which the obtaining of signatures to 
the addresses has been managed. It is 
said, that the one presented to the Prin- 
cess and her husband was signed by three 
thousand persons, This number, com. | 
pared to that of the Inhabitants of Kent, 
is really unworthy of notice, especially 
‘when we reflect on the pains used to ob- 
tain these signatures. 

A correspondent at Sandwich informs 
me, that the Addresses were signed at 
that place by seventy-two persons out of a 
population of ‘¢hree thousand, besides, 
perhaps, two or three hundred farmers 
and dealers, who came into the town 
during the week. My correspondent 
tells me a laughable story about the 
Mayor of Sandwich and his Son, and 
about the judicious way, in which the 
have conducted this business of address- 
ing. He further observes, that the offi- 
ces, dignities, and titles, so ostentati- 
ously attached to the parties’ names upon 
all other occasions, have ail been care- 
fully omitted here; and that instead of 
John Tomkins, Capt. R. N; Thomas 
Johnson, Lieut. Royal Dragoons; Riche 
ard Timkins, A. M. Vicar of Ty/he land; 
Timothy Wilkins, Collector; William 
Tomson, Supervisor; Peter Squeezer, 
Surveyor ; instead of these, the address 
is subscribed simply by John Tomkins, 
Thomas Johnson, Richard Timkins, &c, 
so that nobody but those resident upon 
the spot.can tell that the party signing is 
not merely one of the people, who, in no 
degree, lives upon the taxes. This is 
very curious. it is well worth public at. 
tention and recollection. My correspon. 
dent observes, that if the offices, digni- 
ties, &c. of all the persons who signed the 
Addresses at Sandwich had. been added, 
he does not believe, that there would 
have been many without. the addition of 
some words expressive of a pull at the 
public purse. 

Now, though I by no means wish to 
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exclude officers of the navy and army, 
and other persons in public employ, from 
giving their voice upon such occasions, I 
can by no means allow, that it is fair for 
them to shut out, or to attempt to over- 
awe, any part of the people. That some 
of them have done this is very clear from 
an article, published at Canterbury, in 
the Kent Herald, on the 4th instant. 
There is a Barrack at Maidstone, into 
the square of which, it secms, the towns- 
people go “ fo see the Soldiers,” as it is 
called. Amongst others, the young man, 
who, at the Meeting, called out, ‘* where 
$6 gs the maority,” went, it appears, into 
this square, on some day since the Meet- 
ing. ‘Ihe consequence of his going there 
was thus stated in the Maidstone Gazette 
of the 25th of June: “* On Sunday last, 
“the Officers of the Cavalry Depot 
“* strongly showed their mark of disap- 
*¢ probation tv the man, who made him- 
“self so conspicuous at the lute County 
66 Meeting. ‘They turned him out of the 
*¢ barrack ground, strictly charging him 
°6 never to show his face there again.” A 
correspondent informs me, that the young 
man has written some remarks on this 
paragraph, and sent it to the Maidstone 
Gazette, but that the proprietor of that 
paper refuses to insert those, remarks, 
alledging, that tt would give offence to 
the officers! 

The whole country is indebted to this 
young man. He not only defeated the 
scheme of misrepresenting the voice of 
the people of Kent, but he has, in the 
sequel, been the cause of exhibiting to the 
country, and to every country whither a 
knowledge of these transactions shall tra- 
vel, what sort of a place England is now 
become; and especially what sort of a 


press it has. The Kent Herald contains 


an article of complaint upon the subject; 
an article, indeed, of some spirit, and that 
shows, that there are persons, who, if 
they are unable to act, at least feel upon 
the subject. Indeed, the story all taken 
together, does present a most lively pic- 
ture of the state to which we are reduced. 
Here is a county meeting called; a ge- 
neral meeting of all the people in the 
county. An Address of congratulation 
to the Royal Family is proposed. It is 
negatived by a majority of at least ten te 
one. Notwithstanding this, it isabout tobe 
decided in the affirmative; but, one man 
calls out, ** where ¢s the.mayority 2” Upon 








this the Speakers renew their efforts; they 
seem to believe that therc has been some 
misunderstanding. ‘They use every argu- 
ment at their command; every art of 
persuasion, to bring the people to agree 
to the Address; and, contrary to all cus- 
tom, contrary to the interests of truth 
and justice, in despite of every principle 
of fair play, the Sheriff puts the question 
again, after it had been already decided. 
Again, however, it is decided in the nega- 
tive. Was not this enough? Ought not 
this second decision to have been taken 
as the decision of the people of the county 
of Kent? Ought not the Sheriff now to 
have declared, as Chairman of the Meet- 
ing, that the Address had been negatived 
by the county of Kent? And ought he 
not, thereupon, to have dissolved the 
Meeting? Ought not all the persons 
present, be they who they might, to have 
acquiesced in such decision? And ought 
not the Sheriff to have notified to the 
county, in the usual manner, through the 
public papers, what had been the nature 
of the proceedings at the Meeting, and 
what had been the result of those pro- 
ceedings? Instead of this, the Sheriff 
comes to no decision at all; retires with 
certain persons belonging to the mino- 
rity; they form a new meeting at an 
inn; they there put the Address, which 
they pass in the affirmative, and having 
so done, they send it round the county to 
be signed by those who agree with them 
in opinion. By these means, they collect 
signatures, and having so done, they carry 


| up the Address as the Address of the in- 


habitants of the county of Kent. 

These proceedings speak for them- 
selves; but certainly the very worst part 
of them, is to be found in the conduct of 
Sir William Geary, who, at the Meeting, 
threw outa threat, that Maidstone should 
not, in future, be the scene of public 
meetings, and that the town would have 
reason to repent of the negative put upon 
the Address. Still more intolerant, still 
more arrogant, still more over-bearing, 
was that part of his conduct, the calling 
out for the name of the person, who ap- 
plied to the Sheriff to declare where the 
majority was. What could be more pro- 
per than this appeal to the Sheriff ? 
What was the use of putting the question 
if the majority was not to be declared ? 
Yet the man who made this appeal was to 
be called upon to give an account of him- 
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self? Was there ever any thing more in- 
solent than this? It was, as I observed 
in my last letter, evidently intended to 
set a mark upon the person who had put 
so pinching a question to the Sheriff. It 
now appears that it had this effect ; thata 
mark was thus set upon this young man, 
and that the officers of the cavalry, sta- 
tioned at Maidstone, lost no time in show- 
ing their hearty concurrence in opinion 
and in principle with Sir William Geary, 
of which concurrence [ wish the Baronet 
joy with all my heart. 

As I said before, there can be no ob- 
jection to Sir William Geary and his as- 
sociates meeting at the Bell Inn, or any 
other house, and agreeing to whatever ad- 
dresses they please; and sending those 
addresses whithersoever they please to be 
signed, and then carrying then to whom- 
soever they please. The thing objected 
to is, that they call a public meeting of 
the inhabitants of the county of Kent; 
that they come to that meeting with their 
Address; and that, instead of abiding by 
the decision of that meeting, they go 
away and come to a decision amongst 
themselves directly in the teeth of the deci- 
sion of the meeting, and then pretend that 
that is the decision of the county of Kent. 

They were at liberty to meet where 
they chose. ‘They might have met in 
any of the dock-yards, in any of the bar. 
rack squares, within any of the fortifica- 
tions, and the centinels might have been 
ordered to admit only particular persons. 
I do not see that there would have been 
any thing wrong in this. I have always 
been of opinion that the army and navy 
have as much right as any body else to 
give their opinions upon political sub- 
jects. ‘The Addresses, if passed at meet- 
ings called in this manner, would have 
been very proper, for any thing that I 
know to the contrary, and they would, 
at any rate, have been past without op- 
position. The subject of complaint now 
is, that the Address which has been carried 
up is not what it professes to be. Ad- 
dresses, as well as men, should be what 
they seem. 

The conduct of the cavalry officers of 
Maidstone, is the best possible commen- 
tary on the proceedivys of the county 
meeting; but, it would be curious to see 
what they would act sally «do to the young 
man who displeased them by calling out 
lor a declaration of the majority. [low 
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came they to know him? How came 
they to interest themselves so much in 
the thing? How came they to interfere 
in the politics of the county? But, be 
this as it may, it would be curious to see, 
what they would actually do to the young 
man, if he were to disobey their ** strict 
*¢ charge,” and were again ‘‘ /o show his 
‘6 face”? within the walls of the barracks, 
towards the support of which and their 
inhabitants he contributes in proportion 
tohis means [t would be curious to see 
what they would actually do to him. They 
would hardly kill him out right. As the 
law now stands, they could not imprison 
him and punish him by Court Martial, 
seeing that military law has not been de- 
‘clared in Kent. It appears to me, that 
an actiun of trespass would be their only 
remedy, and, as he has been warned off, 
the trespass might be regarded as malicious, 
and, of course, he would have to pay costs 
as well as damages, which might prove 
a pretty severe sousing for him, and make 
him remember Sir William Geary and the 
congratulatory Address to the last hour of 
his life. But then, there is a difficulty 
here; for, though it would be as clear 
as day-light, that there was a trespass af- 
ter warning, it would be not very easy to 
find out a plaintiff, since it would be hard 
to say who was the real occupier of the 
sotl, 

This last mentioned part of the story, 
must be very galling to those who pru- 
moted the Address. ‘They must be mor- 
tified to see the nature of the support of 
it thus exposed! Sir William Geary, 
with his big talk about ‘* the rights of 
‘¢ Britons,” must feel a little ashamed, 
that the Barrack officers have put in 
force, as far as they have been able, the 
vengeance for which his question marked 
out the watch-maker. In short, this act 
of the Dragoon Officers and the refusal 
of the Maidstone Gazette to publish a 
paragraph in answer to one, in tie same 
paper (recording the act) lest it should 
give offence to those officers: these things 
will shew to the world, in the strongest 
light, what is the real state of England, 
with regard to the freedom of political 
discussion: and with regard to the stand- 
ing army, and the press. It is very mor. 
tifying -to be obliged to exhibit one’s 
country in this light; but, in this light it 
must be exhibited, or the truth must be 





suppressed. What our adversaries wish, 
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is, that this state of things should be, 
but that it should not be known fo be, It 
is the wish of Corruption, that all this 
Should exist, but that the knowledge of 
its existence should be kept from the 
world. Its wish is, that the voice of the 
people should be stifled, and that they 
should be overawed by menaces or by 
military array; yet, at the same time, 
that this should not seem to be the case ; 
but, onthe contrary, that the worldshould 
be made to believe, that political discussion 
fs perfectly free, and, that the people en- 
joy a state of liberty and security, which 
are the envy and admiration of all foreign- 
ers who behold them. 

This being the wish of Corruption, 
nothing provokes her so much as those 
circumstances, which lead to the calling 


forth of the army to act against the people; 


for, when this takes place, it is ¢mpos- 
sible to disguise the thing. A dilemma 
immediately arises from which there is 
noescape. Kither the people are really 
hostilely disposed towards the constituted 
authorities, and this hostility is too bitter 
and determined to be allayed by persua- 
sion and by the ctvil power ; or, the army 
has been called out wnnecessartly. In 
every instance, where the army is brought 
to act against any part of the people, one 
or the other of these assertions must 
apply ; and, toa foreigner, who is esti- 
mating the character of our government, 
it does not much signify which. The wish 
is always to keep, if possible, the army 
out of sight; never to falk of it but as 
little as may be, and especially as em- 
ployed against the people. The Watch- 
maker may, therefore, the next time he 
sees Sir William Geary, congratulate him 
on the good fortune of having, upon this 
oceasion, found such zealous and disin- 
terested allies in the officers of the stand- 
ing army; and may cheer the worthy 
Baronet by observing to him, that, if he 
has not with him the Inhabitants of the 
County, he certainly has those of the 
Barracks. 

The whole of this affair has now been 
placed in its true light. Sir William 
Geary may threaten, and the Cavalry 
officers may show ‘their disapproba- 
‘<< tion; ” but, it will be impossible to rub 
the history off the paper, or to efface it 
from the minds of the forty or fifty thou- 
sand intelligent men, who have either 
read it themselves, or heard it read by 





others. May foul-play always be encoun- 
tered with like spirit, perseverance, and 


effect ! 
Wn. Cossetr. 


P.S. Since writing the above, I have 
received the Maidstone Gazette of the 9th 
instant, containing a miserably shufiling, 
equivocating, attempt at a justification of 
the conduct of the editor of that paper, 
and of the Bell-Inn Fraternity. The 
abuse bestowed on me was a thing to be 
looked for: it was not to be supposed, 
that the sting would not be felt by every 
blood-sucker in the County, however 
mean his employ.—But, does he imagine, 
that the Scotch and Welsh Counties, 
which he names as having carried up ad- 
dresses, and the three English Counties, 
will weigh a feather in the scale? Not 
one had addressed when the Kent Meeting 
was called; and, even fo this hour, not 
one County Meeting has been held upon 
the subject, except that of Kent; that is 
to say, not one meeting of the People at 
Large,.assembled in the open air. I have 
not the least doubt of there being Ad- 
dresses carried up from nearly ad/ the 
Counties ; but not one from a real popular 
meeting. Was the Maidstone Address 
the Address of the people of Maidstone ? 
Oh, no! This is what I say: that there 
has been, and that there will be, no ad- 
dresses of the people; by which words, 
[ mean every body, taken promiscuously, 
called together and their voices heard 
without distinction.——As to the poor 
tool, who conducts, or performs, the 
Maidstone Gazette, his meanness in de- 
nying that he was guilty of the offence 
of abusing the persons who rejected the 
Address; his meanness in making this 
denial is worse than the offence laid to 
his charge.—Was it, or was it not, abuse 
of them to say, that the rejection arose 
from ‘the clamour of the populace, and 
“not the sense of the County or our 
*¢ 'Town;” that it ** set reason at defiance 
*““to assign a cause” for the rejection: 
that the opposing party “* appeared deter- 
‘mined to oppose every thing that was 
‘“‘ brought forward; that they went so 
‘far as to use personal threats against 
‘‘ the supporters of the Addresses.”— 
Now, I ask, whether this be not de- 
scribing the opposers of the Addresses as 
worthless and brutal men? ‘These, then, 
are the words of the Maidstone Gazette 
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of the 18th of June; and yet the mi- 
serable tool who performs that. vehicle of 
falsehood, pretends now, that he said no 
harm of the persons who rejected the 
Addresses. ‘* We defy,’’ says he, ‘* Cob- 
‘‘ bett, or any man in existence, to point 
“¢ out a single passage in our paper of the 
“618th June, in which an opprobrious 
‘“¢ enithet is applied to the persons who 
“ rejected the Addresses. The report 
‘© was, as we intended it to be, a plain 
“© unsophisticated narrative of facts. At 
‘‘ the commencement of his Letter, we, 
“¢ therefore convict Cobbett of a false- 
*¢ hood.”—Here we are, then, at issue. 
The poor tool says; this poor barrack 
tool; this slave to the sash and gorget, 
has the impudence to say, that he has 
convicted me of a falsehood. He made use, 
he says, of no opprobrious epithet. My 
friends of Kent, either this man does not 
know what the word epithet means; or, 
he manifestly intends to prevaricate. I 
said nothing about *‘ opprobrious epithets.”’ 
What I said was, that the Courier, the 
Kentish Chronicle, the Maidstone Ga- 
zette, or, rather, the proprietors of them, 
had abused you ina most insolent man- 
ner; for, that you had been called by 
them ‘* by all sorts of names, descriptive 
‘* of worthless and brutal men.’”’ These 
were my words, and these words the 
miserable slave has even quoted upon this 
occasion. It was not, therefore, to epi- 
thets that I confined myself. Now, the 
Courier calls you, who rejected the Ad- 
dresses, a mob, and the lowest, and most 
ignorant of the country boors, and pretty 
clearly recommends a law for the pur- 
poses of keeping you down in future. 
The Kentish Chronicle describes the re- 
jection of the Address as exhibiting a 
scene of the most disgraceful confusion. 
[t accuses the man who called out to 
know where the Majority was, ef effron- 
tery. It calls you a deluded and disaf- 
fected populace. It remarks that Sir W. 
Geary endeavoured, if possible, to reclaim 
you to something like sense. It observes 
that the Meeting ought to have been ad- 
journed, the moment the spirit of contu- 
macy was seen. The Maidstone Gazette, 
this cavalry-barrack gentleman, repre- 
sented you as a clamorous populace who 
spoke the sense of neither the country 
nor the town; as being so stupid, or so 
wilful, that your conduct set reason at 
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defiance. It describes you as being par- 
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tial, and as delermined to oppose every 
thing that was brought forward. It as- 
serts (and most falsely asserts, as yon 
well know) that you used personal threats 
against the supporters of the Addresses.-— 
Now, whether there be in this catalogue 
of abusive epithets and terms, adi sorts of 
names descriptive of worthless and brutal 
men, I must leave the barrack-gentleman 
to say ; but, | appeal to you, whether I 
have not here proved him to be guilty of 
every jot of that insolence and that abuse 
which I laid to his charge. What eould 
he say against you, more than he did say ? 
He began by allecting to lament, that you 
had done what you had done; he then 
proceeds to say that you are a low, despir 
cable, partial, and brutal set of men. I 
can excuse a slave that commits an act 
of insolence and injustice in order to 
keep well with his masters; or, at least, 
I can pity the creature, and would 
not go far out of my way to chastise 
him; but even in a slave, so mean an 
act as this, the attempting to eat his 
words, is a thing not to be excused upon 
any score whatever. Nevertheless, if the 
man could bring himself to do what we 
have seen above; namely, refuse to insert 
an answer to a paragraph he had already 
published against an individual, for fear _ 
that that paragraph should give offence to 

the sash-and-gorget-gentlemen ; if the 
man could doa thing like this, the anger 
of a man of spirit must be disgraced by 
being bestowed on him. He belongs to 
the barracks; as such I have not the 
smallest objection to his publishing what 
he pleases ; but, it is a little too much to 
suffer such a man to talk about the émpar- 
tiality of his press. Ue has, upon his 
lips, the cant of all those who live upon 
the taxes. He lives upon them directly 
and indirectly. Probably one half of the 
money that he receives in the way of his 
business is paid him out of the taxes. I 
am very much deceived if the advertise- 
ments which his paper contaius are not, 
in point of profit, more than one half of 
them, of a public nature; and, however 
stupid he may be in other respects, he has 
worldly wisdom enough to know very 
well how to preserve this valuable branch 
of custom. In short, he thinks nothing 
about politics, any more than his types 
do. He is a tool in the hands of others, 


as much as the types are tools in his 
He is, I see, buta young begin- 


hands. 
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ner. He means, probably, to supplant 
all the other papers in the county by sur- | 
passing them in point of prostitution to | 
persons in authority; and, it must be 
Coufessed, that he bids fair to accomplish 
his object; for, really, the refusal to in- 
sert an answer to an attack upon an indi- 
vidual, lest it should offend the cavalry 
officers, does seem to out-do every thing 
of the sort that we have yet witnessed. 





Sudden und unexpected arrival of the 
Duke of Wellington from France.— 
Curious story about the cause, and 
about a gun powder plot at Paris.— 
Effort, cf the Courier to produce a 
grand tlumination in London.— Arri- 
val of the Duke of Wellington at 
Cheltenham, in Gloucestershire. 





Not a word had been said én print, nor 
in conversation, among the public, about 
any such event. All at once, without the 
smallest preparatory hint, he comes 
amongst us, as if he had dropped from the 
clouds. For my own part, I pretend to 
very little more knowledge about the 
matter than tiat which is possessed by 
my neighbours _—_ But I read with a little 
more attention, perhaps, than they do, 
and on what I have read, upon this sub- 
ject, I cannot help making some observa- 
tions. ihere have been a series of publi- 
cations in the Courier news-paper, re- 
Jating to this very eurious matter. The 
first paragraph appeared on the first of 
July, in the following words: 


*¢ The Duke of Wellington arrived this 
““morning. We are concerned to state 
*¢ that an indisposition (which is however 
** slight) renders a visit to Cheltenham 
“© advisable, and that this is the object of 
“his Grace’s visit to his native country— 
‘Sa country which he has adorned, and 
‘Swe may say saved, by the splendour 
*¢ and the value of his transcendent ex- 
*¢ ploits.” But in a subsequent part of 
the same paper, the following paragraph 
was inserted, as having arrived after the 
former paragraph was written. 


(Most Important.) 


“* Paris. half past fire, June 27. 
*¢ A horrible plan was laid ¢o blow up 


“* with gunpowder the Duke of Wellington, 
*‘and the superior officers of the British 
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‘army now at Paris, as wellas all the 
*« younger branches of the Royal Family, 
“who honoured the illustrious ‘ield 
‘¢ Marshal with their presence at his Ball 
‘¢ and Supper given on Tuesday the 25th 
‘¢ inst. on account of the Christening of 
‘6 the child of Mr. Harvey Aston. A 
‘number of persons are now in confine- 
‘¢ment, and important revolutions are 
‘¢ said already to be made ‘I hope to be 
‘¢ able to apprise you of the full details 
“6 by Saturday’s post.” 

On the second of July the same paper 
contained a paragraph, stating that no 
further accounts had been received from 
Paris upon the subject, and calling upon 
the people of London ina very urgent 
manner to do something in honour of his 
Grace’s arrival. It calls upon the people 
of the Metropolis to make ‘* public gra- 
‘¢ tulations and rejoicings, illuminations, 
‘Cand other marks of public gratitude 
Sand of joy” The statement about 
the Duke's illness was again revived, and 
the paragraph concluded in the following 
words; ** His Grace is thinner than he 
‘6was, and looks rather bilious. He will 
“proceed to Cheltenham almost im- 
‘¢ mediately. When we consider what 
“6 fatigue of mind and body his Grace must 
‘6 have endured for years—how much was 
‘¢ entrusted to him—-and to him alone— 
‘© Cum tot sustineas et tanta negotia 
‘¢soLtus—that the weight of Em) ires 
‘rested upon him—thar like the Aiias of 
‘- old he bore the world upon his shoulders, 
‘© we are astonished that he has preserved 
‘6 his health so well. Long, very long, may 
‘¢ that valuable life be spared! spared for 
‘¢ his own happiness! spared for tie con- 
‘+ templation and enjoyment of a long, 
*¢ secure and honourable peace, the fruit 
“¢ of wisdom in the Cabinet and courage 
‘in the field, the result of the sage coun- 
‘sels and unshaken fortitude of the Ree 
‘¢ cent and of his Ministers, of the noble 
‘¢ nerseverance of the Kritish people, cf 

the undaunted valour of British fleets 
‘* and armies, of fleets led on by a Nelson, 
“of armies commanded by the consume 
‘© mate talents of a Wellington.” 

On the 3rd of July, the following pa- 
ragraphs appeared in the same paper. 

‘¢ The intelligence communicsted to 
‘‘us the day before yesterday by our 
*¢ Correspondent at Paris naturally pro- 
*¢ duced a very deep and general sensa~- 
“tion. We waited for further accounts 
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‘from him with great anxiety. This 
“morning we received the following 
*¢ letter. Some of our cotemporaries will 
“do well in future not to be quite so 
*¢ positive in their contradictions. 

** Paris, June 29.—I1 inform you of 
** the departure of the Duke of Welling. 
‘ton and his Suite, who left Paris for 
*¢ London this morning at five o'clock, 
** and [ communicate to you what parti- 
*¢ culars I have been able to procure con- 
“cerning the plot to blow up or rather 
*¢ set fire to the Hotel of his Grace during 
“the féte given on Tuesday evening, at 
*Swhich th» younger Princes of the 
** Bourbon branch were present. 

** A smoke was perceived issuing from 
*¢ the cellar, and remarked by one of the 
*¢ servants (Mr. Aston’s), in waitingin the 
** street, and made known immediately to 
“¢ the Duke’s household. A valet, formerly 
*¢ in the service of Napoleon, was the first 
*¢ who descended into the cellar, and saw 
** that it proceeded from a lighted rag 
** besmeared with powder, near which 
“were a certain number of baill-car- 
*¢ douches, several pounds of gun-powder, 
*¢ and two barrels of otl. The train was 
*¢ of course immediately extinguished. 
“‘ The cartouches were observed to be 
_“ moist, probably to prevent the explo- 

“sion from being heard. — //is Grace, 
*¢who was aware that no danger any 
“longer existed, avoided alarming the 
** party by giving publicity to this affair ; 
** T am informed, from very good autho- 
“rity, that he believes the intention of 
“6 these miscreants was to renew the ter- 
** rible scene which happened at the gala of 
** the Prince of Schwartzenberg in honour 
*° of the marriage of the Archduchess with 
‘© Napoleon. It is probable advantage 
** would have been taken of the confu- 
** sion, and in the hurried retreat and 
*‘ press of the terrified multitude, bloody 
** treason would have perpetrated its 
“ designs. The lighted train is supposed 
‘to have been thrown into the cellar 
** from an iron grate communicating with 
“‘the Champs Elysées. The centinels 
*¢ were examined, and from their deposi- 
“¢ tion there is reason to believe a man, 
‘¢ disguised in female attire, was the prin- 
“ciple instrument in this affair. The 
** police is exerting its usual vigilance, 
&¢ but hitherto without success.” 

On the 4th of July the Courier seems to 
have taken its leave of the subject in the 
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following curious manner .—‘* We have 
‘‘ reason to believe that the Duke of 
‘¢ Wellington’s return to this country.has 
‘¢ given rise to many unfounded surmises 
‘‘in France, and which may be commu- 
“nicated here. It has been whispered, 
‘6 we know, at Paris, that his return has 
** been occasioned by political discussions, 
** and that there may be reason to appre- 
‘¢ hend some interruption to the amity so 
‘‘ happily established between the Allied 
‘* Powers and France. And the foolish 
*¢ and wicked attempt lately made to set 
“6 fire to his Grace's house, has naturally 
*‘ given some degree of countenance to 
‘‘ these surmises. We have the _ best 
‘¢ reason to know that these apprehen- 
‘sions are totally without foundation, 
‘Cand that his Grace’s return has been 
*¢ entirely owing to the advice of his Phy- 
‘¢ sictans, who have considered the Chel- 
“¢ tenham waters as necessary to relieve 
‘him from a liver complaint with which 
‘‘ he is affected. His Grace may be ex- 
‘¢ pected to leave London the day after 
“to-morrow. With respect to the at- 
“‘ tempt upon his house, the vigilance of 
‘¢ the police has not yet discovered the 
‘¢ authors of it; but there is reason to 
“ believe that it was the act of some stn- 
‘¢ gle desperate incendiary, and as much 
‘¢ directed against the French Princes as 
*¢ against the Duke.” 

When a man wishes to tell a story that 
is to be believed, he should either relate 
nothing but what he knows to be true, 
or should take care that the several parts 
of the said story agree. It is possible, 
indeed, that the Duke of Wellington may 
be afflicted with a liver complaint; that 
he may have had this liver complaint for 
a long time past while the Courier was 
telling us that he was in excellent health ; 
that this liver complaint is the sole cause 
of his return to England; that though he 
had resolved to come to England on ace 
count of the liver complaint, he set off 
from Paris at five o’clock in the morning 
and travelled to Calais (as we, in another 
paragraph, are told he did) in the short 
space of twenty-two hours; that though 
the liver complaint was what made him 
resolve to come to England, he came so 
unexpectedly, that even the Duchess was 
not apprized of his intention until she actu- 
ally saw him appear before her. Though 
all this be possible, I think the reader 
will agree with me that it is not very 
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probable; and that, at any rate, when 
taken and viewed in conjunction with the 
story about the plot, there appears to be 
something, with which this writer is not 
at all acquainted, or, that he does not 
think proper to reveal. 

We must observe, too, that the part of 
the story which relates to the plot is not 
very consistent in all its parts. In the 
first place it is said to bea horrible plan 
to blow up with gunpowder the Duke of 
Wellington, his superior officers, and the 
younger branches of the French Royal 
Family. In two days aiterwards, it be- 
comes a sort of mixed concern, partly to 
consist of explosion, and partly of incen- 
diary procecdings. Burt, still, it is stated, 
that his Grace believed the intention of 
the miscreants was, to produce a terrible 
scene, and to commit bloody treason. At 
last the ailair dwindles down into a foolish 
and wicked attempt to set fire to his 
Grace's house ; and it is further observed, 
in passing, that it is believed, that it was 
the act of some single desperate incen- 
diary, and that it was as much directed 


against the French Princes as against the 


Duk ° 

Now, as it is impossible, that the whole 
of this can be true, it is certain that a 
part of it, at least, must be false; and, it 
is not less certain that, when we detect 
a narrator in the uttering of falsehood, 
we have a clear right fo assume, that he 
has, from bad motives, disguised, or en- 
deavoured to disguise, the truth. If no- 
thing at all had been said as to the causes 
of the Duke’s leaving Paris, his arrival 
would have passed as one of those events, 
whichi¢é is not necessary to account for. 
But, clear and manifest falsehoods having 
been published upon the subject, the 
public attention is naturally turned to- 
wards the causes of the event; and if, as 
I think is very probable, the Duke should 
not go to Cheltenham after all, the writ- 
ings of the Courier will certainly form 
the foundation of surmises not ata!'l plea- 
sant to the party whose movements will 


have been the subject of them. 
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As to the *lluminations which the Cou- 
rier so strongly recommends, I must con- 
fess, that, if they do not take place, John 
Bull will have shown himself to be a very 
capricious animal, or, that he will be 
clearly understood to have good grounds 





for leaving off that practice of dancing 
and capering which he has so long fol- 
lowed. I must confess that the accounts 
which the news-papers contain, of the 
quiet manner in which the ** populace” 
have received his Grace in the streets of 
London, do appear rather unaccountable, 
when we compare them with the accounts 
which were given us of the enthusiastic 
reception given to old Blucher and to the 
Don Cossack. It will be humiliating, in- 
deed, either to the Duke or to the people 
of the city of London, if less at ention 
be paid to his Grace, who, as the Courier 
says, has borne the world upon his shoul 
ders, than was paid te thase German 
heroes. We shall, however, in a very 
few days, see what effect will be preduced 
upon the city of London by this at once 
energetic and pathetic appeal of the Edi- 
tor of the Courier, who tells the citizens 
that they ought to be astonished, not that 
his Grace is thinner and that he looks 
rather bilious, but that they ought to be 
astovished, rather, that he has preserved 
his health so well, when they consider 
the fatigue which he has undergone for 
so many years, while the weight of empires 
rested upon him, and while he dure the 
world upon his shoulders! Dreadful bur- 
then, indeed! I never saw this wonderful 
man. Whata pair of shoulders he must 
have! 4#Ve (wretched mortals as we are) 
sometimes taik about the burthens that 
wehave to bear! I, for instance, talk of 
Girrorp the Reviewer, and the eight and 
twenty paupers, that I have to carry; 
but what are these compared to the 
world, which his Grace has, it appears 
from this writer, been so long carrying 
upon his back ? ‘To be sure, his Grace has 
been pretty well furnished with stimulants 
during this terrible toil. I was, L confess, 
one of those who looked upon him as hav. 
ing been rather too largely supplied in this 
way; but, little did L dream that he had 
the whole world upon his shoulders ; and 
that the very existence, not only of poor 
individual worms like myself, but that the 
existence of numerous populous nations 
depended upon the breath of his nostrils ! 
If [ had been aware of this, so far from 
thinking that Mr. Witirsreap was over 
officious, when he proposed the addition 
of a hundred thousand pounds to our 
taxes to be granted to the Duke, I should 
have thought that it was great generosity 
in Mr. Whitbread to leave us the means 
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even of purchasing ourselves bread and 
small beer. 

I do not yet perceive, however, that 
any preparations are actually making 
in the city of London, for the purpose 
here contem lated. The news-papers in- 
form us, that the Duke has been into the 
city on horse-back, and that, the people 
having recognised him in one place or two, 
he received some cheering. ‘This appears 
to have been but very slight. and unless 
the eloquence of the Courier should have 
some efiect, | am almost afraid that there 
will be no general illumination. At 
Edinburgh there has been, it appears, a 
grand celebration of the anniversary of 
the battle of Waterloo, at which were 
present three or four hundred placemen 
and pensioners, besides place-hunters in 
great abundance. But, they swarm very 
thick in that part of the world. ‘That 
may be called the pensioned city, or, the 
city of pensiorers and parasit s. In Lon- 
don this race do not so much abound. 
But the kditor of the Courier, who is, | 
believe, a native of Edinburgh, charges 
the latter city with being guilty of great 
weglect in not imitating Edinburgh in this 
rcopect. and he expresses his hope that the 
arrival of the Duke of Wellington will 
uot be ; assed over with the same slight. 
Were | in the Duke’s place, I should net 
be much obliged to this writer for so re- 
peatedly goading the city upon the sub- 
ject. Just as if the city of London wanted 
any goading to’ do him honour. Just as 
if they stood in need of arguments and of 
pathetic description; of the toils and suffer- 
ings of his Graée, in order to induce them 
to illuminate their houses upon his arri- 
val. Just as if they stood in need of hav- 
ing an illumination or any other mark of 
gratitude and joy, drawn from them, as 
if it were an alms! However, specula- 
tion is useless: afew days will show us 
what turn the thing will take. 

Since writing the above, the Courier 
informs us of the actual arrival of the 
Duke of Wellington at Cheltenham; 
and, after telling us that his Grace met 
with a most honourable reception at 
that place, the writer returns again to his 
lamentations upon the subject of the 
apparent coldness of the metropolis, of 
which he speaks in the following words. 
“ 0, Why the capital did not illuminate, we 

‘know not. Perhaps it waited for a 
iy a notice from Government. 
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‘“ We think his Grace should not have 
** been permitted to have made a private 
‘“¢ entrance into London; that it should 
‘Shave been as public and as grand as 
*¢ nossible ; that the Princes of the Blood, 
** the Ministers, the troops, should have 
‘6 gone out to mect him some miles from 
6 the met ropolis; that he should have 
‘been escorted into it by a magnificent 
** procession. 
* The Duke, great WELLINGTON, 
* Monnted upon a hot and fiery steed, 
‘ Which his aspiring rider seemed to know, 
«* With slow, but stately pace kept on his course, 
“ While all tongues cry’d — God save thee, 
“ WELLINGTON.” 
‘¢ We would have had it said— 
*“ You would have thought, the very windows 
> * spake, 

‘So many greedy looks of young and old, 
“ ‘Thro’ easements darted their desiring eyes, 
? Upon his visage ; and that all the walls 
‘© With painted imag ty, had said at ouce, 
“* Jesu, preserve thee! Welcome, WELLINGTON !” 

if these efforts on the part of the 
Courier do not produce an illumination 
or something or other, in the rejoicing 
way, in London, all that L can say is, 
that if the city be not insensible to the 
merits of the Duke, it will prove itself to 
be steeled against the pathetic eloquence 
of the Courier. Never did man beg for 
a bit of bread with more earnestness than 
this man begs for an illumination. His 
supplications are really distressing: it 
will be impossible to hear him any longer: 
he must be kicked from the door, or his 
request must be granted. 1 was thinking 
that this illumination was vow asked for 
after it was too late; but, I perceive, that 
his Grace is not so very ill as to be de- 
tained wholly at Cheltenham; for, it is 
said, in the same paper, that he would 
return to town on Thursday (that is to 
say, in two days after his arrival), ¢ or- 
der to be present at a grand féte at Carl- 
ton House. The illness, therefore, cannot 
be so very severe as some persons ima- 
cined., Wm. Cossert. 





COLLECTION 
Of Extracts from the Courier News-paper, 
relative to the Kiots and the employ- 
ment of the Standing Army against 
Rioters, in England, with the Date of 
publication prefixed to each Extract. 


The present is a very important time. 
Weare now feeling the effects of that war, 
which was so long carried on against the 
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Republicans of France. We are now in 
such a state as England never was in be- 
fore. The most distressing, the most 
awful, scenes, are constantly passing be- 
fore our eyes. I wish these scenes to be 
exhibited to the whole world, that nations 
and their rulers may see what are some, 
at least, of the consequences of a war of 
twenty-three years and a debt of eleven 
hundred millions. I wish for these scenes 
not to pass away and be forgotten. The 
Jubilee gentlemen would fain have us be- 
lieve, that ald countries are plunged into 
similar distress. But, one fact I know in 
contradiction to this; and that is, that, 
while rents in London have fallen nearly 
one half since the peace, they have doubled 
at New lork during the same period. 
However, let us take a record of these 
scenes from the lips of those, whose ob- 
ject constantly is to disguise them. 

June 24.—Seventy-eight persons were 
indicted for being concerned in the late 
disturbances, of whom thirty-one have 
been tried and 24 of that number capi- 
tally convicted. Upon five the sentence 
of death will be executed, others will be 
transported for fourteen or seven years, 
and some will be imprisoned in Ely gaol. 
Fourty-seven have been discharged either 
upon recognisance, or by proclamation. 
It has been the great labour of the discon- 
tented, of those who hate the glories we 
have gained, because they have put down 
the Idol, the Moloch to whom they sa- 
crificed, to represent every riot that occurs 
as the effect of distress, goaded on to de. 
spair. The disturbances that led to the 
Jate trials at Ely were especially attribut- 
ed to this cause—men without employ- 
ment and without bread. An afflicting 
picture, had it been true; but, even then, 
the recurrence to riot would have been, of 
all others, the most unlikely way to ob- 
tain relief. However, the proceedings 
before the Special Commission have effec- 
tually shewn that distress was not the 
cause, and the Judge who presided at the 
trial, explicitly and properly touching 
upon this point, says “It was suggested 
abroad, that you had been iiduced to pere 
petrate these violent outrages by hard ne- 
cessity and want; but, after attending 


closely and strictly to the whole tenor of 
the evidence, which has occupied the at- 
tention of the Court for several days, 
there has not appeared in the condition, 
circumstances, or behaviour of any one of 





you, any reason to suppose that you were 
tnstizated by distress”’ This is a most 
decisive and important point, and we 
cannot impress it too much upon the at- 
tention of the public—not that we urge 
it to aggravate the guilt or the punish- 
ment of the rioters—but as distress did not 
incite them to riot, what was the cause, 
and who urged these persons on? Those 
cruel and malignant men, that are always 
representing the country as disgraced and 
ruined, who would make the people be- 
lieve that their governors are all corrupt, 
and have an interest in oppressing them, 
that the country might be happier and 
freer but for the machinations of the high 
and the rich, that all reform is obst:nately 
withheld. It is such language as this that 
inflames the passions, and operating upon 
minds incapable of detecting its utter 
falsehood, produces an impatience of con- 
troul, and a disposition to violate the pub- 
lic peace. There is no part of the coun- 
try scarcely in which such inflammatory 
language is not held. We recvive it every 
day in the gross. We are told for in- 
stance in one country paper this morning, 
that ‘* we have been gradually sinking in 
the scale of nations—fvom step to step we 
have descended—the great pillars of our 
credit are broken.’ May it not operate 
with fatal effect upon the ¢gnorant, to be 
told that the sacrifices of blood and 
treasure have only made us sink as a Na- 
tion? In the same paper too we read 
something, intended, we suppose, for 
Poetry, in which the battle of Waterloo 
is represented as a useless sacrifice of blood, 
for peace might have been preserved with- 
out it. Now we do not apprehend cer- 
tainly that the poetry of this will do any 
harm. But the riots at Ely ought surely 
to be a warning to all persons, against 
any writings tending to inflame the minds 
of the people. For we-repeat, as distress 
is PROVED not to have been the cause of 
the riots, to what other cause can we at- 
tribute them but to erroneous notions of 
oppressions impressed upon them by ine 
flammatory speeches and writings? Now 
do we wish, it may be asked, to keep the 
truth from them2 No, NO: but let 
them have the real truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. Do not let 
them be told that they are suffering, with. 
out being told also that those suffer- 
ings will only be temporary, and have 
not been occasioned by their Governe 
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ment; that what they have already 
endured has been to preserve all that 
make: itfe and country dear and ho- 
nourvble; for their freedom and their 
independence, the homes of their families, 


the graves of their fathers, the altars of 


their Gov All were in peril and all 


have (een preserved: and the people of 


the british Empire may safely stand up 
and claiin the praise and the post of being 
the freest, the happiest, and the greatest 
people upon earth. 

June 24, Special Commission at Ely, Sa- 
turday, June 23.—This morning at nine 
o’clock the ourt re-assembled,when judg- 
ment of d atti was passed on the following 
prisovers, who had been convicted of capi- 
tal otiences: —Aaron Chevill, Richard 
Jessop, Joseph Kasy, Thomas South, and 
Mark Ben‘on, for burglary in the dwell- 
ing-house of Josiah Dewey, of Little- 
port; also Thomas Sonth, William Dann, 
and it bert Crabb, tor stealing in the 
dweliing of Robert Speechty, of Little- 
por: ; also James Newel and Isaac Har- 
ley, f robbery from the person of the 
Rey. J. Va hell, clerk of Littleport ; also 
John Dennis, John Jefferson, and Rich- 
ard Rutter, for robbery from the person 
of ikobert Edwards, of Ely; also Wil- 
Jian) beamiss the younger, Aaron Lay- 
ton, Jotn Dennis, Richard Jessop, Wil- 
liam Atkin, Sarah Hobbs, John Pricke, 
John Cooper, and John Jetierson, for 
robbery from the person otf William 
Cooper, of Ely; also John Dennis, 
Aaron Layton, William Atkin, and 
James Cammell, for robbery from the 
person of George Stevens, of Ely; also 
William Beamiss the elder, and Aaron 
Chevill, for robbery from the person of 
Henry l'ansley, of Littleport; also John 
Easy, John Walker, Robert Butcher, 
and George Crow, for stealing in the 
dwelling house of Rebecca Waddelow 
and Henry Martin, of Littleport; also 
William Beamiss the elder, and William 
Beami-s the younger, for robbery from 
the person of Robert Cheesewright, of 
Littleport 

Mr. Justice Abbot then addressed them 
to the tollowing effect :— 

*¢ Prisoners at the bar—You stand here, 
twenty-four persons in number, a melan- 
choly example to,all who are here pre- 
sent, avd to all your country, of te sad 
effects of indulging in those brutal and 
violent passions by which you all appear 











to have been actuated in the commission 
of the crimes of which you have been 
convicted. You seem to have thought, 
that by your own strength, and your own 
threats, you should not only be able to 
oppress and intimidate your peaceable 
neighbours, but even to resist the strong 
arm of the law itself. How vain that 
thought, your present situation shows. 
It was suggested abroad, that you had 
been induced to perpetrate these violent 
outrages by hard necessity and want; but 
after attending closely and strictly to the 
whole tenor of the evidence, which has 
occupied the attention of the Court for 
several days, there has not appeared in 
the condition, circumstances, or beha- 
viour of any one of you, any reason to 
suppose that you were instigated by dis- 
tress. By what motive, or under what 
mistaken advice or disposition, you began 
to act in the way you did, 1s ‘best and 
perhaps only known to God and your 
own consciences ‘The preservation not 
only of the good order and peace of 
society, the preservation o! life itself, 
imperiously calls upon the Court to de- 
clare, that many o/ you must expect to 
undergo the full sentence of the law. It 
is some consolation to the Court to be able 
to say, that in attending to and distin- 
guishing the cases of each particular indi- 
vidual, we have found in many of them 
circumstances which will warrant us in 
giving to many of you a hepe that your 
lives will be saved. The Gentlemen of 
the Jury have pointed out some of you to 
our attention, and in so doing they have 
acted with that merciful disjosition and 
accurate discrimination which they have 
shown throughout the whole of your 
trials. Such of you whose lives may, 
perhaps, be saved by the crown—that 
power alone on earth who can save them 
—must not expect that you shall be dis- 
missed from your offences without under- 
soing some severe punishment. Many of 
you must expect to be sent away for a 
greater or less portion of time, and a 
few even for the whole period of their 
lives, from that country whose peace 
they have thus disturbed, and which 
they have thus disgraced. Human justice, 
however it may be administered, as it is 
aiways in this country with mercy, re- 
quires that some of you should undergo 
the full sentence, in order that others 
may be deterred from following the ex- 
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ample of your crimes. You William 
Beamiss the eldey, you George Crow, 
you John Dennis, you Isaac Harley, you 
Thomas South the youuger, let me ex- 
hort you to prepare for that sentence: 
let me entreat you to apply yourselves, 
during the short remainder of the time 
which can be allowed to you in this world 
by prayer and penitence, to appease 
that Almighty Power whom you have of- 
fended ; address yourselves seriously and 
fervently to that throne of grace, from 
which hereafter you may expect to find 
that mercy which cannot be extended to 
you here. You William Beamiss the 
elder are a person whose condition in life 
Oug!t tu have taught you to restrain any 
unruly and turbulent disposition in your 
less enlightened neighbours, instead of be- 
coming one of the most forward in the 
perpetration of those offences which 
placed your town for several days ina 
state of trepidation and alarm. You 
boasted, however, of your situation, and 
took with you your own son to be the 
partner of your crimes. Considering his 
youth, and the influence which your evil 
example may be supposed to have had 
upon him, he is placed among those who 
are recommended to the mercy of the 
throne. You George Crow were one of 
the number, who at a late hour of the 
night, broke into the dwelling of two 
peaceable individuals against whom you 
had no cause of offence. One of them, 
whose age and infirmities were intitled to 
protection and respect, was subjected to 
your violence and plunder; the other 
had the good fortune to escape fully by 
flying from you. Your offence, there- 
fore, is not merely that of which you have 
been convicted; you came there, not 
with that intention alone, but to destroy 
the life of one person. You John Den- 
nis are also a person whose condition in 
life might have taught you to restrain the 
wicwed passions of others. You endea- 
voured, on your first appearance in this 
place, to represent to the Court, that you 
had been compelled by force to leave the 
place of your dwelling and give your 
assistance in plundering the inhabitants 
of this. city. The Jury to whom this re- 


presentation was referred did even, on 
that occasion, repudiate the evidence, two 
other trials followed, and you were found 
standing forward as the leader of that 
lawless band which entered the city for 




















the purposes of plunder and vivlence, and 
armed. with a more dangerous weapon 
than the rest of your associates. You 
Isaac Harley were the first person who 
assaulted the reverend minister of your 
parish at his own dvor; you stood first 
of that wicked assembly, and demanded 
money of him; and having refused that 
moderate sum he offered, you enforced 
from him the delivery of his money, by 
your own bodily strength forced your 
way into his dwelling, and compelled him 
and his family to fly at that late hour for 
their lives. You ‘Thomas South the 
younger appear to have been one of the 
most active in those wicked transactions 
which took place in your town; you 
took from one of your neighbours the 
savings perhaps of many years; and then 
proceeded to another, aud forced him to 
part with such sums as you and your 
lawless companions demanded. With a 
deadly weapon in your hand, you after- 
wards went to the house of an aged wo. 
man, and shook it over her head. In 
addition to these outrages, there are no 
less than four other cases in which the 
Grand Jury of your country have found 
bills of indictment against you. You, 
then, the five whom I have addressed, let 
me again exhort you to apply yourselves 
by penitence and prayer to obtain from 
Heaven the pardon of your crimes. It 
now remains for me to pronounce on 
each and every one of you the awful sen- 
tence of death; and that sentence is, that 
ou and each of you be taken from hence 
to the place from whence you came, and 
from thence to some place of execution, 
where you are to be hanged by the neck 
until you are dead. And as to you 
William Beamiss the elder, George Crow, 


-John Dennis, Isaac Harley, and Thomas 


South the younger, apply to the God of 
mercy that he would have mercy on 
you.”’ 

During the whole of this awful sentence 
the prisoners were deeply affected, and 
were taken from the bar in an agony of 
grief. 

Joseph Levender, who had been cone 
victed of stealing some silver spoons, the 
property of the Rev. John Vachell, was 
then brought up, and prayed the benefit 
of clergy, according to the statute. 

Mr. Justice Abbot addressed the priso- 
ner. He told him that he had been found 


guilty of stealing a part, though a very 
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small part, of the property of the Rev. J. 
Vachell, which was carried away by a 
most violent and outrageous assembly. It 
had not appeared, however, that he was 
one of those who. first broke into the 
house. Had that fact,-or any thing lead- 
ing to that conclusion, been proved against 
him, the Court would have been called 
upon to pronounce a sentence as severe 
as the case required. Considering, there- 
fore, all that had been brought against 
him, and drawing a favourable conclusion, 
they sentenced him to be imprisoned in 
the goal of that city for 12 calendar 
months, 

The prisoners who were allowed yester- 
day to enter into recognizances for their 
good behaviour were then brought up and 
discharged. 

The remainder of prisoners being put 
to the bar, M1. Gurney stated, that he was 
instructed on the part of the Crown not 
to prefer any prosecution against them. 
They were, therelore, immediately dis- 
charged by proclamation, The Court 
then rose, and the Special Commission 
was concluded. 

June 26.—After Mr. Justice Abbot 
and Mr. Justice Burrough had finished 
all the business in the Court connected 
with the riots, in a very gracious manner 
they took leave of Mr. Christian, the 
Chief Justice, who proceeded to try a poor 
boy of 13 years of age. He had takena 
handkerchief with some money in_ it, 
from the basket of a little girl who was 
sent upon an errand by her mother. He 
was found guilty by the Jury, and the 
Chief Justice then addressed the Court to 
the following effect : 

‘¢ Before 1 pronounce judgment upon 
this poor boy, found guilty of a trifling 
theft, I cannot but take this opportunity 
of observing to the Court, that he would 
have been the only prisoner we should 
have had for trial, if our calendar had not 
been filled with the recent commitments 
for crimes of enormous magnitude. I trust 
they have arisen from a transient and tem- 
porary cause, which has made a short 
progress into the heart of the Isle: it in- 
cludes a space of near 40 miles square, 
containing a very numerous population. 
At several of my Assizes [ have not had 
a single prisoner to try, and have had the 
pleasure and the triumph to come into the 
Court to charge, and at the same time to 
discharge the Grand Jury in white gloves, 





presented to me as the emblem of the in- 
nocence and purity of the Isle. Most of 
the unfortunate criminals, till the commis. 
sion of these brutal outrages, have had the 
best characters as peaceable and honest 
men. 

‘¢This induced one of the [earned 
Judges justly to observe, upon the evi- 
dence of character, that * former good 
characters onght to have less weight upon 
the present occasion, because the crimes we 
are called here to repress have originated 
from the great impetus or impulse, Ourst- 
ing forth in a manner, inconsistent with 
the general habits and characters of the 
people.’ 

‘Sin my inquiries into the original 
cause or motive of these extraordinary 
crimes, I find certainly that they cannot 
be attributed to a spirit of disaflection to 
the Government prevailing in this Isle: 
since I have had a knowledge of it. I have 
never heard that a seditious meeting, pub- 
lication, or expresison,. has existed within 
that time, or ever did exist before my 
connexion with it; all hitherto have con- 
curred in one sentiment of loya/ty and 
reverence for the constitution of their 
country. 

‘¢ The conduct of the riotors cannot be 
attributed to want or poverty: the pri- 
soners were all robust men, in full health, 
strength, and vigour, who were receiving 
great wages; and any change in the price 
of provisions, could only lessen that 
superfluity which, I fear, they too fre- 
quently wasted in drunkenness. 

‘¢ The great sums these deluded men 
levied by their shocking robberies were 
not intended to afford assistance to their 
families; but were to be spent in liquor, 
and thus to be applied as fresh fuel to the 
flames of their fury. 

‘¢] have had the honour of presiding 
here as Chief Justice of the Isle for 16 
years, and in the course of that long pe- 
riod, I have been called upon to pro- 
nounce judgment of death upon 16 pri- 
soners only: 4 suffered the execution of 
their sentence, 10 were recommended to 
mercy by myself, and the other two, from 
the notoriety of their crime, would have 
suffered death, but by the recommendation 
and interference of others, they obtained 
from the Royal Clemency that lenity 
which was refused to them by myself. 

*¢ T trust I have convinced the inhabi. 
tants of this Isle, that upon no occasion 
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nave | shrunk from a faithful discharge 
i} my duty: they have frequently heard 
irom this bench that ill-timed and mis- 
placed lenity is cruelty, and that just 
severity is mercy and tenderness. 

** All punishment of the guilty is in- 
tended for the security and protection of 
the innocent; and a well-measured degree 
of it, upona just occasion, precludes the 
necessity of the infliction of it to a much 
greater extent in future, which the in- 
discreet indulgence to criminals would 
inevitably be found to demand. 

*¢ | most sincerely congratulate the Isle 
upon the great decorum, propriety, and 
dignity, with which every part of the 
solemn business of these Assizes has been 
conducted. Every one has been inspired 
with an ardent emulation to discharge his 
duty with fidelity upon this awful occa- 
sion. It was particularly pleasing to me 
to see the Judges every day escorted to 
and from the Court by a numerous body 
of independent Gentlemen, as civil offi- 
cers, with white wands; amongst whom 
{ recognised a Gentleman of great pro- 
perty, who last year filled the office of 
High Sheriff for the counties of Cambridge 
and Huntingdon. Many of them I had 
not the pleasure of knowing, but all 
equally have deserved the thanks .of the 
Isle, and of their country. Before I left 
London | thought it my duty to assure 
men high in office, that for the 16 years 
1 had presided in this Isle, I had never 
met with a single finding of a Grand Jury, 
a verdict of Petit Jury, or a commitment 
by a Magistrate, which had not met with 
my perf ct approbation. To these men 
of high rank, and tothe Learned Judges 
with whom I[ had the honour to be asso- 
ciated in this commission, [ pledge my 
confident belief that each of the Judges 
upon their return to London would be 
able to make the same declaration. 

‘“T have not been disappointed—all 
ranks, the Chief Bailiff, the Deputy Bai- 
liff, the Magistrates, the Grand Jury, the 
Petit Juries, the Constables, the Officers, 
and I may add, the Counsel of the Court, 
have not only deserved my applause, but 
have commanded the respect and admira- 
tion of the Learned Judges with whom I 
had the honour to sit upon this Bench. 

‘6 It was suggested to me in Londun— 
I trust from the best of motives, though 
the author of the suggestion has industri- 
ously concealed his name—that it would 





be more conducive to the great object 
of the commission, and would be more 
respectful in me, if I declined my ro- 
tation of duty, and left the trial of all 
the prisoners tothem. I was of a far dif- 
ferent opinion, and no power on earth 
would have compelled my compliance 
with a wish or suggestion which : con- 
ceived so degrading to myself, and so in- 
jurious to the administration of justice in 
this place. It would have amounted toa 
confession by myself that the present mis- 
rule was owing to the incapacity of your 
Chief Justice, and that he was insufficient 
to try such offenders in future. The 
Senior Judge in the commission, accord. 
ing to the established rule, began every 
morning, and [ have followed the other 
Learned Judge every day, I trust with 
no impediment or detriment to the public 
interests. By this line of conduct Lt have 
convinced the people of this Isle and his 
Majesty’s Judges, that if instances of such 
atrocious wickedness should ever again 
occur, I alone am prepared, and armed 
with sufficient power to inflict a punish- 
ment commensurate with the enormity of 
the guilt. Here I think it my duty to 
declare, that the Learned Judges have 
treated me in particular, and every one 
with whom they have had communica- 
tions, with a courtesy and kindness 
equalled only by their learning and abili- 
ties, and the dignity of thetr characters. 

‘¢ But a great responsibility now rests 
upon myself and the magistrates of the 
Isle. Every magistrate who had an op- 
portunity of approaching this furious mob 
has shown all the discretion, firmness, 
I may say heroism, that men could possi- 
bly possess, in endeavouring to restrain 
such violent outrages. 

‘¢ The melancholy and lamenta@le scene 
just now exhibited in the Court — the 
solemn and impressive judgment ronoun- 
ced upon 24 miserable and deluded men— 
the awful examples which must soon be 
made, will, [ hope, for ever extinguish all 
attempts to excite insurrection and rebel- 
lion within this Isle. 

‘6 fT am entrusted with the high, trans- 
cendent, and extraordinary powers of 
holding an Assizes whenever and as often 
is I please. If, therefore, Gentlemen, 
Magistrates of the Isle, you ever appre- 
hend and commit to your goals, prisoners 
for those crimes which are most likely to 
be prevented by a prompt execution of 
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the laws, upon a few days’ notice I shall 
attend you here or at Wisbech; and 
with the co-operation of the intelligent 
and discriminating Juries, and the firm 
and steady Civil Officers of the Isle, 
am confident we shall soon restore se- 
curity and tranquillity to its inhabitants. 

“© The Gentlemen of the Isle, who with 
so great honour to themselves, and benefit 
to the country, unite in their own persons 
the characters of the Magistrate and the 
Divine, I am sure, will never fail to instil 
into the minds of all who hear them, tha} 
the great principles of all law, equity, and 
good government, are to be found in the 
sacred code of our religion. 

“A Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, in the reign of Henry VI. advanced 
from the Bench this great and incontro- 
vertible truth—that the scriptures are the 
common flaw, upon which all other laws 
are founded. Let it then be the duty of 
all of us, in our respective stations, to re- 
commend upon all occasions the study of 
that law, where we find the duty of every 
good subject comprised in a few words, 
viz.—to fear God and to honour the 
King.”’ 

June 26.— Honiton, June 11.—It is 
with great pleasure we announce, that 
this town is now tranquil. ‘The last 
attempt which the deluded persons made 
was on Sunday morning, when they suc- 
ceeded in setting fire to a large farm- 
house, about a mile from the town, on 
the Exeter road, occupied by Mrs. Hut- 
chins, which was entirely destroyed. The 
engines were not permitted to leave the 
town, as the Committee, who were ap- 
pointed to investigate the late calamities, 
had come to a resolution on the previous 
evening, to that effect, considering that 
an alarm ef fire might be made by the in- 
cendiaries, the better to effect their pur- 
pose in their absence. The watch still 
continues to patrole the town from nine 
at night till four in the morning; and 
large vessels are constantly kept filled 
with water at short intervals, throughout 
the streets. One hundred guineas have 
been offered by the Royal Exchange and 
Sun Fire Insurance Offices, in addition to 
the like sum by the inhabitants, for the 
discovery of the offenders. Indeed every 
possible exertion has been made to detect 
them, but without effect; several have 
been taken up on suspicion, and dis- 
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June 27.—A Morning Paper yesterday 
(the Herald) in extracting from the Parli- 
amentary Report on Mendicity, had the 
folly to quote a proclamation in the reign 
of Charles [. for sending Irish beggars 
back to their country, for suppressing 
English rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy 
beggars, &c. What! ‘at this time of 
day,” as Lord)Grenvilleso eagerly expres- 
sed himself in the House of Lords, are 
we to be referred back to a dark age, 
when a fellow of the name of. Milton 
pretended to enlighten the public by his 
writings, though he himself was positively 
blind? In this age of °* liberal senti- 
ments” and exalted morality. must we 
recur for lessons, to a time when Shak- 
speare, a deer-stealer, and Bacon, a cor- 
rupt Judge, were the greatest philoso. 
phers?—No. We have more enlightened 
minds, more ‘* liberal sentiments,” more 
philanthropic views. We sympathize 
with beggary, rogues engage our tender 
solicitude, and vagabonds are the objects 
of our anxious care. ‘The industrious 
can take care of themselves, no thanks to 
them; the morally good will be assisted 
by the circle ot their relations and ac- 
quaintance ; but it is to the rogues and 
vagabonds our hearts open, for them our 
tears flow. In the barbarous times of the 
15th century they were repressed by coer- 
cion; butin this ‘‘ age of liberal senti- 
ments” they are nursed by indulgence. 
We have already established a fund of 
eight millions annually for their support, 
under the name of Poor- Rates ; and when- 
ever they choose, ** for conscience sake,” 
to rebel against their masters, to desert 
their occupations to assume the reins of 
Government, we pity, we admire and ap- 
plaud them, whether at Maidstone or at 
Ely ;—a hundred pens are ready to start 
from their desks, to justify them as op- 
pressed citizens, who have generously 
stepped forth in the public cause, though 
themselves had no reason to complain 
individually, being comfortably situated ; 
a fact which proves their conduct to be 
the more generous, the more characteris- 
tic of ** this age of liberal sentiments.” 
From one journal which referred to 
the crue! practice of a barbarous age, let 
us turn to another, more enlightened. In 
the Morning Chronicle of yesterday, ap- 
peared the following advertisement, which 
cannot fail to interest the readers of that 
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“To Materialists and others—An active 
married man (a child of nature and reason), 
who has Jost the small property which he 
once had by au unfortunate speculation, wishes 
for employment, by which he may procure 
subsistence for himself and family; is a good 
scholar, and has a general knowledge of busi- 
ness, more particularly as Carpenter or Far- 
mer, and was some years Officer of Excise. 
Any person who may want a confidential man, 
a second self,will find the Advertiser's integrity 
and temperance, immutable as nature itself.” 


So goes the world! — Behold “ the 
growth of liberal sentiments !’—An ap- 
peal to ‘* nature and to reason !’’—Can 
it fail amidst so many illustrious Philan- 
thropists ? 

No!-— Happily liberal sentiments are 
growing as fast as the grass. Fear of 
being conquered by the French repressed 
these sentiments during the last twenty 
years; but alarms for our safety being 
over, those sentiments daily revive. The 
liberal sentiments of the French Philo- 
sophers, and the liberal sentiments of the 
English Philosophers, are precisely the 
same. How many men, in various States, 
have eagerly become Kings, though ex- 
perience had shewn that no King preser- 
ved his head three months? Each believed 
that he could stop Regicide, each believed 
that he should be the fortunate man to 
establish tranquillity and his throne! Pa- 
triotic infatuation! republican destiny ! 
happily gaining growth now in this coun- 
try. We, like others who have gone be- 
fore us, expect to be able to guide the 
whirlwind, to direct the storm. If the 
growth of ** liberal sentiments” in France 
produced scenes of horror, the picture 
of them now fades from our memory, 
and we long to putin practice the very 
principles which brought upon her so 
much calamity, fully persuaded that we 
have far more skill and temper, and shall 
have better luck. Every one praises our 
constitution, and yet there is scarcely 
any part of it but some considerable party 
would pull down. Almost all are re- 
formers; and yet all profess to admire 
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the fabric, each explaining the uses of its 
various parts according to his own notions 
or rather according to his wishes. Away 
with toleration! as Lord Holland said 
lately at the Crown and Anchor, meaning 
that no particular religion should be su- 
preme. The Dissenters are more numer- 
ous than the Members of the Established 
Church, says Lord Stanhope, in the 
House of Lords; and in the Common 
Council, Mr. Quin affirms the majority 
in religious affairs should rule. Give 
political power to Papists (who havea 
spiritual sovereign, and a vigilant, active 
spiritual magistracy, irrevocably hostile 
to our Church) that peace may be esta- 
blished. Run down every man who does 
not adopt new plausible theories in con- 
tempt of practice and experience, as a 
bigot ; and when men’s reason is bewild- 
ered; when they are stunned by the 
clamour, half ashamed by the cant of the 
day ; when the Brissots and Barreres of 
England are prevailing, it will be unfor- 
tunate indeed if some accident does not 
occur to set all these elements in a blaze. 
Then shall we see reared ‘* the most 
glorious fabric of human wisdom,” then 
will ‘¢ liberal principles’? blossom in all 
their beauty, then shall we enjoy the 
golden age; for though France suffered 
by the adoption of ‘¢ liberal principles,” 
we are a more favoured nation, and can- 
not fail of establishing by them the Mil- 
lennium. 

June 29.—The public know that the 
five persons condemned to death for being 
concerned in the late riots were to suffer 
the sentence of the law yesterday. Our 
letters this morning inform us that they 
all evinced great repentance. The exe- 
cution was attended by an immense con- 
course of spectators, who behaved with 
the greatest order, and upon whom the 
awful scene seemed to make a deep im- 


pression. ‘They departed quietly after 
the execution. A few Infantry only were 
present. Previous to their execution 


they signed, voluntarily, a written con- 
fession of their offences. 


(To be continued.) 
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